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The social and political upheaval of the 1960’s — in part 
a result of the growing influence of television — along 
with the introduction of information technology, led art- 
ists to search for new ways and new media to transmit 
and distribute their work. They turned to film, video, 
books, installation and performance in order to do so. 
With new media came ‘‘new materials and new methods 
drawn from the ‘non-art’ world — for example, from in- 
dustrial technology.’ By 1965 the first commercial sat- 
ellite, the ‘“‘Early Bird,” had been sent into orbit, and 
Sony had marketed the first Portapak, with Nam June 
Paik their first artist-customer. Experiments in Art and 
Technology (E.A.T.), a group comprised of artists and 
engineers, was formed in 1966. In the same year, “Nine 
Evenings: Theater and Engineering’ was presented as 
a collaboration between artists and engineers at the 
69th Street Armory in New York, the site of the 1913 Ar- 
mory Show. Like its predecessor, “Nine Evenings” in- 
troduced the presence and influence of the machine in 
the creation of art. These and other related events pro- 
voked much discussion about the integration of and 
relationship between art and technology. The question 
of whether or not technology was a legitimate tool for art 
was also repeatedly raised. These were times to some 
extent defined by Marshall McLuhan’s most quoted 
statement, ‘‘The medium is the message.” 

In the 80’s, artists have the freedom to employ virtu- 
ally any medium or means necessary to accomplish 
their goals. Any medium can be a medium for art. The 
issue today has shifted from one of legitimacy or use to 
access and intention. How can artists gain access to 
new information technology (which is so carefully pro- 
tected) and, when they do, what do they have to say? 

On January 1st, Nam June Paik’s live interactive sat- 
ellite transmission, Good Morning Mr. Orwell was seen in 
millions of homes in five countries. Though not the first, 
it was the most ambitious use of telecommunication 
media by an artist to date. As such, Good Morning Mr. 
Orwell provides an opportunity to examine the role of the 
artist as producer, the accessibilty of new media to art- 
ists, and the influence of network policy on the aes- 
thetics and the content of the work. 

This article is not art criticism. Rather, what follows is 
journalism, meant to provoke some discussion. The 
headings for each section incorporate a title from Paik’s 
original proposal, followed by one of our own. 
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GOOD MORNING MR. ORWELL/ 
GOOD MORNING MR. PAIK 


After years of showing his tapes in museums and gal- 
leries, many of which were aired by PBS stations, and 
after being dubbed ‘‘video visionary,’’ ‘‘cultural ter- 
rorist”’ and ‘‘the George Washington of Video Art,” Nam 
June Paik was ready to make a program for home TV. He 
had always dreamed of attracting a mass audience and 
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saw his chance with a live interactive satellite transmis- 
sion on New Year’s Day, 1984. Thanks to George Or- 
well’s Nineteen Eighty-Four (which Paik claims never to 
have read), his program capitalized on this long antici- 
pated date and captured the imagination of the press 
and public alike. According to Paik, a “‘live show attracts 
media attention because it’s one time only and not 
edited. It implies risk-taking and a lot of mistakes. A live 
show is a 50/50 proposition.” 

On January 1st, 1984, Good Morning Mr. Orwell 
reached the homes of an estimated five million viewers 
in the United States, Canada, France, East Germany 
and South Korea. A few weeks later, it was televised in 
Spain and, depending on the success of the WNET 
sales department, it would be aired in Asia and Latin 
America. 

With this program, Paik wanted to get as far away from 
an art audience as possible, from people who, in his 
words, ‘‘learned about televisions from semiotics 
books’”’ (which he also claims never to have read). He 
wanted to reach people who learned about television by 
watching TV. Paik quoted Mao: ‘‘If you want to learn how 
to talk with the farmer, you have to go and talk with the 
farmer. Don’t read Marx.”’ Good Morning, Mr. Orwell was 
Paik’s first ‘“‘talk with the farmer,”’ with people who don’t 
go to museums to watch TV, but who watch television 
with a beer, as one might watch “‘The Tonight Show’’. In 
fact, Paik believes that ‘‘the greatest video artist of the 
century” is Johnny Carson because he has been able 
“to hold ten million people every night for twenty 
years. . . with just nonsense.” 

In 1984, television in the United States has become 
the most believable of all media and a major source of in- 
formation for many.’?Approximately 85 million American 
homes have a TV set and, on the average, Americans 
watch 7.02 hours every day. When artists show their 
tapes in museums and galleries they reach a specialized 
segment of society, people who have access to many 
other sources of information. With programs aired on 
broadcast television, artists can address a vast audi- 
ence, in their kitchens and bedrooms, to which they 
would otherwise have no access. This audience gets al- 
most all of their information (news, business, science 
and entertainment) from television. When artists have 
such an opportunity, they have to give this audience in- 
formation from a point of view to which they are rarely, if 
ever, exposed. 

In a 1972 collage titled ‘‘Do You Know’’, “Paik added 
a few lines to a 1940’s magazine ad that queried: ‘How 
soon after the war will television be available in the aver- 
age home?’ His response (became) a leading question 
for the 1970’s: ‘How soon will artists have their own TV 
channels?’.2 In the more than ten years that have 
passed since he asked, the question remains unan- 
swered. At present, ina mediated environment, in which 
media shapes our experience of the world, the use of 
existing channels, particularly those of broadcast televi- 
sion, seems a far more appropriate strategy. But when 
artists work within this system they cannot be naive, 
claiming, as Paik did, to ‘‘know so little about American 
television.”’ This is a system that maintains a high de- 
gree of control, both technical and aesthetic, over every- 
thing from the content to the presentation of all its 
programs. With Good Morning, Mr. Orwell, the import- 


Allen Ginsberg and friends, production still from Good Morning, Mr. Orwell. 


ance of the transmission itself, ‘‘the satellite spectacu- 
lar’ (as it was described in a WNET press release), 
overshadowed all of the concessions that had to be 
made to the system. 


MID ATLANTIC DREAMS/ 
BETWEEN THE OCEANS 


In his original proposal to WNET in New York and 
WDR in Cologne, West Germany, Paik conceived of a 
“two-way broadcast with cultural content,’’ using a 
structure that would show “‘the parallel existence of pop 
and serious culture’ that had always, in his opinion, 
been ignored by broadcast television. Paik believes tele- 
vision is still “‘so new that it’s nonsense to divide culture 
and entertainment,’ and “‘impossible to show where 
one begins and the other ends.”’ His ‘‘sandwich format”’ 
— three minutes Cunningham, three minutes rock — 
would enable him to show the parallel existence of the 
two. With Good Morning, Mr. Orwell, Paik tried to formal- 
ize his idea that ‘‘multi-dimensional happenings make 
the structuralization of a television show much easier,”’ 
an idea that comes from his Fluxus performance back- 
ground. But while Paik’s events in the 60’s were charac- 
terized by improvisation, the structure of broadcast 
television, even of live programs, is not. 

When WNET and WDR were presented with these 
ideas, they urged Paik to hire a professional writer to put 
together a conventional, well-structured script. Mitchell 
Kriegman, formerly of ‘‘Saturday Night Live’’, was final- 
ly chosen by WNET. They also strongly suggested he 
hire a professional host. Although he was satisfied with 
WNET’s choice of George Plimpton, Paik thought that 
an ‘‘18-year-old sexy girl would have done a better job.” 
Clearly, some of Paik’s decisions were being made for 
him rather than with him. The proposed literary talk 
show, for example, with a discussion on the subject of 
‘1984’ between leading European and American intel- 
lectuals, was turned down by WNET and FR3, French 
television. Both claimed that the ten minutes which had 
been set aside was not long enough for a serious discus- 
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sion (while the world news is presented every night in 
only 22 minutes), and would be too long of an interrup- 
tion in the music. And so, writers such as Susan Sontag 
and Norman Mailer in New York, Heinrich Boll and 
Gunter Grass in Cologne, and Simone de Beauvoir and 
Claude Levi-Strauss in Paris did not appear on the pro- 
gram. Paik had particularly wanted to present de Beau- 
voir and Levi-Strauss ‘‘before they got senile. We have a 
right to ask,’’ he said, ‘‘because we have spent untold 
hours of agony trying to understand them.’’ But FR3 
wanted to project a ‘‘younger image’”’ of France and felt 
de Beauvoir and Levi-Strauss were far from appropriate 
to this end. FR3 preferred rock star Sapho and painter 
Robert Combas. In New York, WNET decided against in- 
cluding Douglas Davis, the artist who produced a satel- 
lite transmission from Documenta 6 with Paik and Beuys 
in 1977.° Davis’ work was considered ‘‘too austere’ by 
WNET, who wanted to have ‘‘more entertainment.” 
Yves Montand was similarly excluded from the Paris pro- 
gram because, according to FR3, the French have seen 
him all their lives and even once more would have been 
unbearable. Such were some of Paik’s deferrals. 

From the beginning, then, it was clear that Paik’s con- 
cept of home TV would have to conform to the structure 
and the aesthetics of broadcast television. Good Morn- 
ing, Mr. Orwell would have to look enough like broadcast 
television to be presentable as such. Even Public Broad- 
casting and state-run stations (such as FR3) are con- 
cerned with ratings, public image and budgets. They are 
also media industries. The subtle difference is that CBS, 
NBC and ABC are listed in the Fortune 500, while PBS is 
not. However, the corporations that fund PBS most cer- 
tainly are. 

Public broadcasting, though a non-profit institu- 
tion, has sometimes been even less successful 
than the commercial television network in defend- 
ing itself against pressure from government, or 
from business or ‘civic’ leaders who sit on its policy 
making boards.° 


VOILA 1984 ENFIN/ 
MONEY, MONEY, MONEY 


Left to right: John Cage; Allen Ginsberg, Peter Orlovsky and friend; Laurie Anderson; Charlotte Moorman and George Plimpton. PHOTOS: KIRA PEROV 


While the policies of the stations altered the original con- 
cept of the program, money influenced the location, the 
technical quality of the transmission, the presence and 
omission of certain performers and the performances 
themselves. 

“It’s a money game”’ was the expression Paik found 
to describe his experience as producer of Good Morn- 
ing, Mr. Orwell. The total cost of $350,000 was shared by 
different institutions in the United States and France. 
But the money that was raised wasn’t enough to put the 
program on the air. WNET still has a deficit which they in- 
tend to cover by selling the tape in a new version, Paik’s 
edit of the two tapes into one. Paik, who raised most of 
the money for the New York budget, has a deficit of his 
own: works that were sold in advance now have to be de- 
livered. Even the focus of Paik’s energies was an ex- 
pense. He confessed, ‘‘95% of my effort was spent to 
get money, 5% for art.” 

Money, or rather, the lack of money, also interfered 
with the aesthetics and logistics of the program. Paik 
simply couldn’t afford everyone and everything he 
wanted. In France, because the Pompidou Center lent 
its facilities at no charge, the taping was held in a public 
space and with a live audience. Paik had originally ap- 
proached the Whitney Museum to host the New York 
taping but they declined because of the cost and for fear 
of the large crowds that such an event would attract. 
Without resources to hire mobile trucks and to rent a 
space large enough for the production, the taping in 
New York was confined to the studios of WNET. This in- 
fluenced the performances which had to take place ona 
small sound stage and without a live audience. The art- 
ists performed for television cameras — Orwellian in it- 
self — and, as any performer knows,there is a 
difference. 

Unable to afford the Talking Heads (they needed 
$15,000 according to Paik), he opted for Oingo Boingo, 
whose expenses were gladly paid by their record com- 
pany. Neither could he afford to pay Yves Montand for a 
live performance. His appearance on the New York pro- 
gram was made possible by a 1975 tape, “‘Paris a la 
Carte.’”’ Cage, Cunningham, Ginsberg and Moorman 
agreed to perform for the minimum wage (under $500) 
out of friendship for Paik — and on the condition that the 
program wouldn’t be sold to commercial television. 
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Had there been an additional $3,000, Paik said he 
could have had a back-up satellite, and thus avoided 
some of the technical problems that plagued the trans- 
mission. The Bright Star satellite, which had been do- 
nated free of charge, never worked properly. When the 
satellite went down, the picture was lost and the screen 
went black. It’s interesting that many viewers thought 
the ‘‘technical difficulty’ was an intentional intervention 
on Paik’s part. For those familiar with his television mis- 
chief in the 60’s, it was easy to assume he was at it 
again. But perhaps he was, in order to prove that the pro- 
gram was indeed live and not taped. Most importantly, 
the back-up satellite would also have allowed WNET to 
take more of FR3’s transmission, and so create a 
greater mix of the New York-Paris image exchange. 


HIGH TECH BLUES/WHO 
PUSHES THE BUTTONS? 


When the question ‘‘Who pushes the buttons?”’ is 
raised there is more than one ‘‘who”’ implied because a 
production such as Good Morning, Mr. Orwell is made by 
more than one hand and more than one mind. 

As the producer, with live performances being taped 
and transmitted simultaneously in Paris and New York, 
Paik had to choose whether to be in one city or the other. 
He chose to oversee the production at the Pompidou 
Center because he felt he could trust WNET, with whom 
he had worked for ten years. In Paris, as in New York, 
“the buttons”’ are never pushed by the producer. Tech- 
nically, union contracts decide who pushes the buttons 
in the control rooms of television studios. When a crew 
operates under the director/technical director chain-of- 
command, the director gives the order to push the but- 
ton, but it is the technical director who actually does so. 
When they miss a cue or push a wrong button, paticu- 
larly during a live broadcast, the mistake cannot possi- 
bly be corrected. In other words, the fate of Paik’s 
images (or those of any artist who works within this sys- 
tem) were in the mind of one director and in the hands of 
another. As Paik said, ‘‘A live show is an interesting con- 
cept... but a very dangerous one. Cunningham was 
100 times better in rehearsal but when the real thing 
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came they panicked and pushed the wrong buttons.”’ 

In a paper written by Experiments in Art and Techno- 
logy, a group founded by artists and engineers in 1966, 
the artist is viewed as a person “‘professionally trained to 
recognize aesthetic choices.’” But this training doesn’t 
guarantee that they will be able to convince media in- 
dustries to accept those choices. 

The producer is the central figure in broadcast televi- 
sion. The producer creates the entire concept and look 
for the show. Working as a producer in broadcast televi- 
sion, artists are no longer working by or for themselves. 
When the producer comes from the art world, and still 
believes that ‘‘aesthetic decisions. . . are based on per- 
sonal preference and judgments, rather than on practi- 
cal, economic, social and human factors,’’ the reality 
can be cruel. The influence of the media industries, of 
those who provide funding, or of the government can be 
strong enough to seriously alter the intentions of the 
artist-producer. In exchange for their support, they play 
an active role in ‘“‘aesthetic interference.” 

Because the use of communications/telecommunica- 
tions media requires substantial funding, money which 
usually comes from institutions and corporations, it’s in- 
evitable that ‘‘artistic expression is subordinated to a 
censorship of money or of the state.’’*Even though Paik 
raised most of the New York budget on his own he was 
not immune from this ‘‘censorship.’’ Networks have 
long-term investments in the advertisers who fund their 
programs (as opposed to the relatively short-term invest- 
ment in an artist who produces one). Public broadcast- 
ing, without revenues from the sale of advertising time, 
is particularly dependent upon (and acquiescent to) pri- 
vate, corporate and government funding. 


1984 IN 1984/ 
60'S SPIRIT, 80'S TECH 


Is the 60’s spirit compatible with 80’s tech? The 60’s was 
a decade in which artists were influenced by a ‘‘new sen- 
sibility,’’ a confident will to experiment with the new 
media and a desire to narrow the gap between art and 
society. Art in the 60’s became ‘‘a new kind of instru- 
ment, an instrument for modifying consciousness and 
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organizing new modes of sensibility.’"° Art began to 
move out of a private world and into public view. Thus, a 
decade later, Calvin Tomkins characterized American 
art of the 60’s as ‘‘off the wall,’’ by which he meant to in- 
dicate where it actually went. 

The art of the 80’s may one day be characterized as 
“off the air,’’ which in television terminology means the 
direct reception of TV signals broadcast over the air. Art 
“off the air’’ has enormous potential, not only in terms of 
avast audience, but because it may be able to influence 
the ideas and aesthetics of this audience as well as the 
medium itself. But as Good Morning,Mr. Orwell has 
shown, the use of communication/ telecommunications 
media involves complex systems of funding, production 
and distribution. These media can transmit information 
in real time and spread their products to every corner of 
the earth. They are media that have intrinsic socio- 
political power. Good Morning, Mr. Orwell raises a num- 
ber of questions concerning the use and accessibility of 
communication/telecommunications by artists. How 
can artists who want to work with these media control 
the content, production and presentation of their pro- 
grams? And what are the responsibilities that come with 
access to a wider audience, a public who will receive this 
information-art in their homes? Shouldn’t artists provide 
this audience with alternatives to what they can get free- 
of-charge, twenty-four hours each day? In a country 
where there are as many as 200 programs that feature 
nothing but film clips and rock songs, should artists be 
satisfied to offer such already abundant fare? Don’t they 
have an obligation to give their audience more than a va- 
riety show? 

George Orwell thought that Nineteen Eighty-Four was 
a good idea ruined. Despite his fears, the book has been 
translated into sixty-two languages and continues to be 
read to this day. (It recently placed on the New York 
Times best-seller-list for many weeks.) Nam June Paik 
doesn’t doubt the final results of his work — in spite of 
the concessions that had to be made. He believes that 
the production and the realization of the transmission 
are what matter most. Despite the effort necessary to 
realize a program of this kind, the transmission should 
not be more important than the content of any program. 
Contemporary society has been saddled with a variety 
of trend-conscious labels — “‘The Information Age,” 
“The Space Age,” “Technological Society.’’ They all 
reinforce the myths of our time. But none of them are 
strong enough to explain the extent of the changes that 
are already taking place. They are all to some degree 
useful to identify the concerns of our time — information, 
space and technology. At present, most means of ac- 
cumulating wealth are already the result of the move- 
ment of information. And because of its links with data 
processing and telecommunicatons, the production, 
transmission and distribution of information in all its 
forms (image, sound, text or data) is at the vital center of 
economic activity. George Orwell believed that along 
with a rise in the level of information there would be an 
equal and corresponding rise in the level of control. In- 
formation acts on our senses and our collective knowl- 
edge of the world. Information is seen as acommodity, a 
non-object product that will reshape the entire society. 
With this increasing use of new media and an ever grow- 
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ing quantity of information, ‘‘artists will not be thinking in 


terms of art but. . . in terms of collective behavior.’’” 
And art will not be immune to these changes to come, 
because art is not separate from the many forms of so- 
cial life. 
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